SCANDAL
Mme. de Lesseps took up the cudgels on behalf of
her husband and wrote a scathing letter that appeared
in the Gaulois, in which she stigmatised as uncharitable
and unchristian the statements of a writer who had
suggested that De Lesseps had prolonged his life un-
duly. There was no crime in age, and the old man
was still dear to herself and her children.
Then events suddenly took a turn, which for a time
deflected public interest from the person of De Lesseps.
Rumours which had been rife began to take the con-
crete form of definite accusations against highly placed
government officials declared to have been bribed and
corrupted by the Panama Canal Company. At a
session of the French Chamber the Deputy M.
Delahaye alleged that three millions of francs had been
divided among 150 members to secure their support
for the Company's loan issue. The uproar that
attended this dramatic pronouncement was tremendous.
The Panama case was immediately elevated to a first-
class political issue, where all the passions of rival
parties were let loose. The Premier, M. Loubet, in the
midst of the excitement gave his assent to the demand
for an inquiry. A vote was taken, and it was agreed
by a narrow majority to appoint a special Committee
of 33 members to investigate the allegations.
The next day Paris was seething with the wildest
gossip, and the most sensational statements gained
credence. Would all the facts come out? Whose head
would fall?
The restrained comments of the Temps, which are a
better guide than the more hysterical sections of the
Press, testify clearly enough to the gravity of the